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The Census Shows Us Up 


Mr. Wirtu: What will the census show us? How will it change our 
notions about America? What surprises are in store for us? 


Mr. Hauser: Without question the most important single surprise 
will be the great increase in total population of the United States during 
the last ten years, much greater than was expected. 


Mr. Ocgurn: The most unexpected conclusion, I think, which will 
come from the census is the fact that the family is not a dying institu- 
tion, as some people have said. We will have really had more marriages 
in the United States than we have ever had before. 


Mr. WirtH: To me the most important finding of the census will be 
the tremendous number of babies that have been born during the last 
decade—thirty-two million of them. 


Mr. Hauser: Right. And also the tremendous increase in our labor 
force—the number of people in the United States working or seeking 
work. 


Mr. Ocsurn: These may be unexpected, but I would submit that the 
most significant change which we expect to find in the census is the 
great growth in the standard of living, which puts us very high indeed 
among the nations of the world. We will also have shown a very great 
advance in education. 


Mr. Wirtu: These, and other important facts, for the America of 
today and the America of tomorrow, we will get from the seventeenth 
census of the United States which is to begin to be taken this week. 

You have had a great deal to do with the planning of that census, 
Hauser. Tell us about it. 


Mr. Hauser: This will be the seventeenth census of population taken 
since 1790. It also will include a census of housing and a census of 
agriculture. It is a major administrative and technical undertaking. 
It will cost over ninety-two million dollars. It will require a field staff 
of over one hundred and fifty thousand people. It takes a lot of organi- 
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zation to count over one hundred and fifty-one million people, forty- 
five million dwelling units, and six million farms. As a matter of fact, 
there will be several million punch cards into which fifteen billion facts 
will be punched; and the results of the census will be published in 
literally tens of thousands of pages. 


Mr. WirtH: This undertaking, we think, is significant because it is 
going to reveal where we stand in 1950 and might furnish us with a 
guide of where we are going to go in the future. 

Let us go into the question of what we expect to find from the 1950 
census and compare it with our older notions about what we would 


find. 


Mr. Hauser: It is expected that the 1950 census will reveal that the 
United States is today a nation of one hundred and fifty-one and a half 
million people. This will represent an increase of almost twenty million 
people since the 1940 census—about nine million more than expected.’ 


Mr. Wirt: This nine-million figure, nine million more than we ex- 
pected, shows that apparently there was something wrong with our pre- 
dictions, was there not? 


Mr. Ocsurn: I would like to comment on that and to say that we did 


1“An estimated 19 million inhabitants have been added since 1940, when the 
population stood at 131,669,275. The next highest increase was 17 million betweer 
1920 and 1930. Between 1930 and 1940 the increase was only 8,894,229, the lowes: 
for any decade since the 1870’s. A sharp rise in the number of births and a simul 
taneous decline in the death rate are responsible for the unprecedented populatior 
growth in the last decade. 

“The 1950 Census is expected to enumerate about 151 million persons in the 
continental United States and more than three million in the territories and islanc 
possessions. Recently, the Census Bureau estimated the U.S. population, excluding 
armed forces overseas, at about 150 million, as of January 1, 1950. With the presen: 
monthly rate of increase, the total population present in the United States or 
April 1, the opening date of the Census, is expected to go over the 151 million mark 

“The greatest proportion of population gain is indicated in the Pacific Coas| 
states. More than average gains are indicated for such states as Michigan, Ohio; 
Texas. Some of the New England and Great Plains states are expected to show the 
smallest relative gains. California is certain to show the greatest numerical popula 
tion gain among all the states. In 1940, California ranked fifth among the state} 
with a total of 6,907,612. On July 1, 1949, the Census Bureau estimated California’ 
population at about 10,665,000, a gain since 1940 of about three and three-fourth 
millions” (U.S. Bureau of the Census, February 20, 1950). 
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miss in the projection of our population estimates but that this miss was 
due largely to the war, which was not foreseen. 

If I could take just a couple of minutes, I would like to explain how 
I think that that takes place. What we do when we project population 
estimates is to project the trend lines and not the fluctuations about a 
trend line. If one takes any annual series, like foreign trade, or pig-iron 
production, or immigration, and draws this series on a piece of paper, 
it turns out to be a zigzag line going either up or down. But if one 
draws a smooth line right through the middle of these zigzags, we get 
what is known as a trend. The population projections are of the trends 
and not of the zigzags. This population of 1950 is a zigzag upward, so 
to speak, owing to the influence of the war. And I think that the ques- 
tion which is very interesting is whether the long-time trend is going 
to be affected very much by this temporary zigzag due to the war. 


Mr. Wirtu: But that zigzag is quite a zig in the zag, because it 
means nine million people whom we underestimated. And today we 
are in trouble in this country because we went on the predictions of the 
population experts, and we did not plan for the schools, we did not plan 
for the housing, and we did not plan for a lot of other things for which 
we should have planned to accommodate this population. 


Mr. Hauser: I quite agree. We have to revise our notions to the 
extent that they have been based on projections of population. On the 
other hand, it is awfully important to recognize the significance of 
what Ogburn has just said about the long-time trend. It takes more 
than one swallow to make a summer, and the fact that we have had 
this startling increase during the past decade does not mean. that we 
should forget about the trend of one hundred and fifty years of declin- 
ing rate of population growth, not only in the United States but in 
Western civilization in general. 


Mr. Wirt: But there are some who believe that this trend might 
very well be reversed. I am of the opinion, right now at any rate, that 
the 1950 census will be as wholesome a corrective for the population 
experts as the 1948 election results were for the pollsters. 


Mr. Hauser: In some respects, I should agree, although I am not sure 
that those two illustrations are exactly parallel. 
On the other hand, I should like to warn that the burden of proof of 
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reversing a long-time trend like that of one hundred and fifty years, in 
terms of the experience of any one decade, lies with the people who 
are impressed with the decade results. 


Mr. Wirtu: Yes, but I am not so much interested in what is going to 
happen a thousand or two thousand years from now as I am in what is 
happening today and what is going to happen in the decade which lies 
ahead of us. On that, I think, we have to revise our figures upward. 


Mr. Hauser: On that we quite agree. 


Mr. Wirtu: Ogburn, what do you see in this population increase 
which is startling as you seem to feel it is? 


Mr. Ocpurn: The point which you made a few minutes ago—that we 
have had thirty-two million babies born in a decade and that we 
probably have had, last year, three million babies born. That, by the 
way, amounts to, if it carries on at that rate, about one hundred and 
eighty babies born while we are presenting this Rounp TaBLe. 


Mr. Wirt: But those babies who were born during the past decade 
are going to go to school in the next decade, and they are going perhaps 
to get married and have babies of their own in the decades to come, 
are they not? 


Mr. Hauser: Right. 


Mr. Wirtu: And that is going to change our picture, too, of Amer- 
ica’s future. 


Mr. Hauser: Right. And it is important to realize that this large 
crop of babies is primarily what is responsible for the net increase in 
our population of about two million a year which we have experienced 
throughout the decade. 


Mr. Wirtn: Births and deaths are not the only ways in which a popu-- 
lation increases or decreases. After all, there is such a thing as migra-. 
tion—people coming in and going out. And there must be a surplus of 
births over deaths in order to make up a population increment. 


Mr. Hauser: That is right, although we should recognize that immi-. 
gration has become a negligible factor in the population growth of the} 
United States. One of the amazing things about the increase in the last: 
ten years is that it is almost entirely due to natural increase—an excess | 
of births over deaths. | 
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Mr. Ocgurn: Of course, we do not know what the future may be 
about immigration, some ten or fifteen years from now, though we 
could change the policy on that, of course. 


Mr. Wirtu: And our planning for the future, therefore, depends 
upon the possibility of predicting other things, such as prosperity, wars, 
depressions, and a lot of other phenomena in the world which we can- 
not just say we have definitely before us as facts. 


Mr. Hauser: Right. A student of population really cannot predict 
population accurately in the long run until after we learn to predict 
depression and war and so forth: 


Mr. Wirtu: Suppose then that we look at the question of who com- 
poses this population. Is there any important change in the age group- 
ing of this population? Are there more old or more young, or more 
middle-aged? How does the picture look from that standpoint? 


Mr. Ocsurn: We will have both an increase of the old and an in- 
crease of the babies. This, of course, will have lots of effects upon our 
economic and social order. The number of youth and the number of 
babies will present aspects of buoyancy and optimism; and it, of course, 
affects the nature of businesses. We will have to have, for instance, 
more sales and manufacturers of toys to take care of the children, more 
children’s clothing. This changing population will cause a considerable 
revision in the preparation of goods for the markets.” 


Mr. Wirt: Housing is one instance in point, is it not? There are 


2 A rise by about 23 per cent in the number of children under five years of age 
per married couple with wife of childbearing age has been revealed by a study of 
trends between 1940 and 1949. At present, the average size of household is esti- 
mated at 3.5 persons. The population per household has declined consistently as 
shown by statistics compiled during the last sixty years. In 1890 the average house- 
hold consisted of 4.9 persons; in 1900, 4.8 persons; in 1920, 4.3 persons; in 1930, 
4.1 persons; and in 1940, 3.8 persons. 

Over the four decades between 1900 and 1940, the proportion of individuals 
sixty-five years of age and over in the country’s total population rose from 4.1 per 
cent to 6.8 per cent. According to recent indications, the proportion will be about 
7.6 per cent in 1950. The 1940 Census enumerated 9,019,314 persons sixty-five 
years of age and over in a total population of 131,669,275. With an estimated total 
population of over 151 million expected by April 1, 1950, the mark for persons 
sixty-five and over is about 114% million (cbid.). 
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nine million more people to be housed, and that means more shelter for 
them for which we have not made provision. 


Mr. Hauser: And, of course, in connection with housing, the census 
is also going to reveal the change in the number of families during the 
last ten years. It is going to be a startling thing, I believe, to realize that — 
since 1940 we shall have increased by about six million families, three 
million more than expected.? 


Mr. Ocpurn: That is rather an odd thing, too, because, while the 
population during the last ten years has increased 15 per cent, the » 
number of married couples has increased 22 per cent. 


Mr. Hauser: Right. 


Mr. Ocsurn: And the mere increase in population does not tell us 
how much the increase in housing is needed. I would like to say in rela- 
tion to housing that the expected number of new needs for households 
runs, during the next two or three years in my guess, at something over 
a million a year.* 


~ Mr. Wirtu: In any case the family, as you see it, and as the 1950 
census will show, is not a dying institution in America? 


Mr. Ocsurn: No. The family has shown certain tendencies to break 
up every now and then. We have quite a high divorce rate, and we 


3 There have been about 33 million more marriages and a million more divorces 
since 1940 than had been expected on the basis of long-time trends. According to 
a survey in April, 1948, there were then about 353 million married couples, com- 
pared with 30 million in 1940. Only 34.3 million married couples were living 
together, however, according to the 1948 survey, owing in part to the husband’s 


absence on military duty or work away from home and in part to separations and 
broken homes (zdid.). 


*The number of households increased by more than 5 million between 1940 
and 1948, according to a survey in April of the latter years despite the limited 
construction of new dwelling units during most of that period due to the war. The | 
number of households in 1940 was estimated at 40.7 million, compared with 35.1 _ 
million in 1940. This does not take into account changes which will have occurred 
during the last two years before the 1950 Census, during which there have been 
a continued high marriage rate and unprecedented construction of new dwelling 
units, making the establishment of new households both necessary and possible. 
Even in 1948 about 2.5 million married couples were sharing living quarters of 
others in ordinary households or were living in transient hotels, lodging houses, 
and similar places (zbid.). 
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will show, I think, increasing number of divorced persons, but not as 
much as the divorce rate. What we will have, really, is a very muchly 
married population. And while I.am on that point I would like to say 
that I have looked over the statistics of the world, and we have, at the 
present time, a marriage rate which is higher than has ever been shown 
in the history of marriage statistics of any nation in the world. We are 
much the most married people, much the most married country. That 
also carries the correlative that we have a smaller proportion of un- 
married people over fourteen years of age. There is only about one in 
every five over fourteen years of age who is single. 


Mr. Hauser: We have got to realize another point in relation to 
housing. As Ogburn pointed out, the great increase in our marriage 
rate and the great increase in the number of families is going to create a 
problem in terms of number of housing units. But, in addition, the 
census is going to tell us about a lot of what has happened to the 
quality of housing during the last ten years and what has happened to 
rents. For example, despite the fact that we have had. rent control, the 
census will tell us just how much rent has increased during the last 
ten years. In Chicago, for instance, where we have taken a preliminary 
survey, it has gone up some 38 per cent.® 


Mr. Ocpurn: While the number of families is producing a distress 
and a dilemma with regard to housing, as has just been said, there are 
also certain positive advantages about this large number of families. 


Mr. Wirtu: They represent mouths to be fed and people to have 
clothing provided for them; and they are going to constitute the mar- 
ket of today and tomorrow. Is that what you have in mind? 


Mr. Ocpurn: Yes. That is the best news for the business world which 


we have had in a long time. 
But I would also like to say that, as a sort of social significance and 
appraisal of our country, the married people are favored over the single. 


5 The 1940 Census of Housing counted 37.3 million dwelling units, of which 
34.8 million were occupied and 2.5 million were vacant. While no official estimate 
on the present number of dwelling units is available, the Census Bureau has made 
preparations for enumerating as many as 45 million units in the 1950 Housing 
Census. While construction of new dwellings was held to a minimum during 
World War II, millions of new dwelling units have been built since, and hundreds 
of thousands more are nearing readiness for occupancy (zbid.). 
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For instance, the death rate is lower among married couples than it is 
among the single. The sickness rate is less among the married than 
it is among the single. And the insanity rate is very much less among 
the married than the single. There is also less crime among the married 
than the single. So, this increase in marriage is a desirable thing for our | 
population. 


Mr. Hausrr: That is certainly true. And, looking at it from the stand- 
point of the future, it is important to emphasize that many types of 
businesses, in many parts of our country, are affected by the number 
of families and the number of consumer units as families, rather than — 
total population. There is reason to believe that for some time the in- 
crease in number of families will actually continue to be greater than 
the increase in the number of people. 


Mr. WirtH: You have already spoken of some of the evidence that 
the census will give us about our economic future, but I should like 
to raise, particularly, the point about the incomes of the American 


people. The census will show, I assume, that they have gone up sub- 
stantially. 


Mr. Ocsurn: We are going to have a question on incomes in the 
census, and it will be interesting to see how that question turns out. 
It will be particularly interesting to the business people. You have no 
doubt that that income question will be on the census, I take it, Mr. 
Director? Some people have been objecting to its inclusion. 


Mr. Hauser: “Ex-director,” Ogburn! But I think that the question 
will remain on the schedule, and certainly it is to be hoped that it will 
remain on the schedule. 

It is worth observing that the inclusion of income questions in the 
1950 population census schedule simply represents a continuation of 


experience with census schedules exactly one hundred years old this 
time. 


Mr. WirtH: How much will our income have gone up, as con- 
sumer units, in the 1950 census since 1940? 

Mr. Hauser: The 1950 census results will probably confirm what we 
are able to guess at the moment—that real purchasing power has in- 
creased by perhaps 40 per cent during that period. : 


Mr. Wirt: That is, despite the fact that the cost of living has gone 
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_ up, the wages and other incomes have gone up more. I do not find that 
_ that is true in my case, but I am glad to hear you say it about the rest 
_ of the people. 

Mr. Hauser: Each according to his merits, perhaps, Wirth. 


_ Mr. Ocsurn: I would like to say a little more on that income question 

you asked, Wirth. I would like to make the guess that the average family 
income in the United States will be shown by the census to be as high 
as or over three thousand dollars a year per family. 


Mr. Wirtu: Does that mean in 1950 dollars, or some other kind of 
dollars? 


Mr. Ocsurn: That means in 1950 dollars. But I would also compare 
that with the average family income about 1910, when you express it in 
1950 dollars. In those days it was about fifteen hundred dollars. In other 
| words, the standard of living has doubled within about thirty or thirty- 
five years for the American people. That is one of the most significant 
things which is to come out of this census. 


Mr. Hauser: I should like to point out, however, that, although we 
have the highest standard of living probably ever achieved by any people 
in the history of man, the census results will probably also confirm the 
facts recently announced by a Senate committee that there are still about 
one-third of our families having an income of less than two thousand 
dollars per year. 

Mr. Wirtu: That indicates that we have not abolished poverty in the 
United States as yet. 

Mr. Hauser: Oh, by no means! 

Mr. Ocsurn: That is because of this peculiar thing called the “aver- 
age”—some below and some above the average. If we were looking 
ahead, though, and if we should double the standard of living during 
the next (I am not forecasting now; I am simply projecting this for- 
ward)—what if we should double that during the next thirty-five years? 
That would mean that the average family income in 1950 dollars would 
be six thousand dollars, and we might very well have abolished poverty. 
So, I think that we can look forward, as an interpretation, to hope that 
some day we may abolish poverty in this country. 


Mr. Wirt: One sign of the better way of life is, of course, education. 
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We have already spoken of the fact that we have missed, by a very large 
margin, the number of school children whom we would have in the next 
few years in the elementary schools. What about the educational level 
of the American people? That, too, has gone up, has it not? 


Mr. Hauser: Yes, appreciably, as a result of prosperity during the war | 
and after the war, the G.I. Bill of Rights, the number of people going to. 
school has tremendously increased. The 1950 census results will proba- 
bly show that the average number of years of schooling among the 


people of this country will have increased by more than a year since 
1940.8 | 


Mr. Ocsurn: You interpret that in terms of high-school education. 
My guess is that we shall show that between 65 and 70 per cent of the 
young people of this country of high-school age are in high school. That 
large number of persons in high school is going to have the effect of 
raising the level of education, which will mean a great deal for those 
who make radio programs, for those who sell books, for those who 
write for the newspapers. It is going to affect our cultural level im- 
measurably and for the better, very much so. 


Mr. Wirtu: That is, if these agencies like the radio, the press, the 
magazines, and the books want to meet the needs and expectations of 
young America, they will have to raise their sights. 


Mr. Ocsurn: And let us warn them not to put the sights too low 
because of this education. 


Mr. Hauser: Without question I think that the census results, for the 
first time in the history of this country, will show that the average 
person in this country has entered high school and has had some high- 
school training. 


® Ten years ago the Sixteenth Census revealed that the average American twenty- 
five years old and over—that is, old enough to have finished his formal schooling— 
had completed 8.4 years of school, or slightly more than the elementary grades. 
Some evidence of what the 1950 Census statistics may reveal about the educational 
attainment of the average adult American is found in the results of a sample 
survey which the Bureau of the Census made in 1947. By 1947 the median year of | 
school completed had risen to 9.0 years, or the completion of one year of high school. 
The 1947 median for males was 8.9 and for females 9.3 years of school completed. 

The number of youths enrolled in school and college in 1950 will approximate 
33 million, as compared with 26.3 million in 1940 (ibid.). | 
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Mr. WirtH: And that means a proportionate amount of them have 
gone to college and beyond? 


Mr. Hauser: Right. 


_ Mk. Wirtu: What does the census mean to us in America with refer- 
ence to jobs and opportunities to make a living? What about this qttes- 
tion of the people who are working? Do we have more or less? You may 

recall that, a few years ago, Henry Wallace talked about sixty million 

jobs. Where are those sixty million jobs? Was that a good guess, or a 

bad guess? 


Mr. Hauser: It turns out, despite what a lot of people thought at the 
time, that Henry Wallace was too conservative in his estimates. There 
are now over sixty-two million people either working or seeking work. 
There has been a tremendous increase in the number of people in the 
labor force. At the beginning of the century, only 37 per cent of our 
people were workers. 


Mr. Ocpurn: What percentage of those were women? 


Mr. Hauser: In the beginning of the century, only 18 per cent were 
women. But in the 1950 census, it will be shown that about 43 per cent 
of our population will be workers; and, of the workers, about 28 per cent 
will be women. 


Mr. WirtH: And do you expect, too, that the census will show that 
the unskilled labor has been declining in number and importance, that 
‘we are getting more semiskilled people working with automatic tools 
‘in modern factories, and that we will have more clerical and white-collar 
occupations? 


Mr. Hauser: Without question. The 1950 census results will, I think, 
reveal an acceleration of that trend toward more white-collar and service 
‘trades and fewer unskilled. 


_ Mr. Ocsurn: That drop in the unskilled will be quite appreciable in 
‘my guess. We do not know exactly what it will be, but the number of 
clerical and professional have increased very greatly. That will change, 
of course, the complexion of occupational life. I would like to mention 
one other thing there. The census will shown quite a marked decline 
in the number of farmers. That is a big occupation and has stood for 
much of value in our life. But they have been declining for some time. 
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Mgr. Wirtu: What about employment and unemployment? 


Mr. Hauser: That is a very interesting thing. Largely as a result of 
the rate of total population growth and the aging of the population, we 
are now experiencing currently, based on the Census Bureau’s month- 
to-month reports, the unusual phenomenon of seeing both number of | 
people working and number of unemployed increasing. In other words, 
the problem before our economy is whether we can grow fast enough 
on the economic side to maintain jobs for our new workers. 


Mr. Wirtu: On that, too, then we have to raise our sights as to what » 
is needed to keep America prosperous? 


Mr. Hauser: Without question. 


Mr. Wirt: Now may I turn, then, to a question which is of great 
interest to all of us. Where are these new Americans? Are they going 
to be in the same places where they were before, or has there been a 
shift? We have undergone two great decades of upheaval—one great 
decade of depression and another great decade of war. What is happen- 
ing? Are they shifting around from place to place? 


Mr. Ocpurn: There has never been as much migration, moving back 
and forth in the United States, as there has been during the past decade, 
as the railroad people will tell you. But these shifts have been of two 
kinds: one has been the shift as between the city and the country and 
the suburbs and the other has been a regional shift. And in both cases 
they have been very marked changes. 


Mr. Hauser: For example, this census will show a greater increase 
in the population in the West than any other census. At the beginning 
of the century, the West had only about four million people. 


Mr. Ocpurn: What do you mean by “the West”? 


Mr. Hauser: All the Rocky Mountain States and the Pacific Coast 
combined. The West, this time, will have close to nineteen million 
people and make up about 12 per cent of the total population growth, 
incidentally largely at the expense of the North. 


Mr. Wirtu: I note in some of the preliminary figures, for instance, 
that Mississippi has actually declined in population. Illinois has been 
moved from the third state in the Union to the fourth state in the Union, 
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giving place to California. The New England States, too, have been 
experiencing a slowing-down of their growth and development. 


Mr. Ocsurn: My guess is, though, that the states in the former dust- 
bowl area will be the ones which will show the greatest loss in popu- 
lation. 


Mr. Hauser: They will also show a loss, but the amazing thing is that, 
while these changes which you have just indicated have taken place, the 
West Coast states increased, each of them, by 50 per cent or more during 
the last ten years. And this has, of course, very important implications 
from the standpoint of shifts of the balance of political power and appor- 
tionment in the Congress.’ 


Mr. Wirtu: That is, of course, one of the reasons the census is taken— 
to determine the number of representatives. What will result? Missis- 
-sippi will probably lose, if they have anything to lose. New England 
will lose. The Middle West will lose. And who will gain? 


Mr. Hauser: More specifically, it is likely that the West Coast will 
increase its number of representatives by around ten or more congress- 
men at the expense of a loss of one or so in New York, in Pennsylvania, 
_and in Illinois, and a loss of three or four representatives through- 
out the South. 


| Article I, Section 2, of the Constitution says that representation in the House 
_of Representatives “shall be apportioned among the several states . . . according to 
their respective numbers” to be determined by an enumeration of the population. 
' This section provided that the first Census was to be taken within three years after 
| the first meeting of the first Congress and within each subsequent ten years. 

_ The Constitution provides that each state shall have at least one seat in the 
: House of Representatives. After the 1790 Census, seats in the House were oppor- 
tioned to the states at the rate of one per 33,000 population. If this basis still pre- 
vailed, the House would today have more than 4,000 members instead of the 
present fixed 435. After 1850, the Congress first determined its total membership 
| and then divided the seats among the states in proportion to their respective popu- 
_ lations. In recent decades, because of the shifting population, some states have 
gained seats in the House and others have lost. No reapportionment of House seats 
was made after the 1920 Census—the only decade since 1790 in which this was not 
 done—while after the 1930 and 1940 censuses the present fixed number of 435 
(seats was distributed among the states under what the Congressional Apportion- 
-ment Statute defines as “the method of equal proportions” (ibid). 
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Mr. Ocpurn: On this question of the shift of political power, I am 
wondering whether this decline in the number of farmers is going to 
cut down the farmers’ influence. We have heard a lot about the farmers’ 
influence lately. Do you think that that is going to be cut down by the 
changes in the rural population?® 


Mr. Wirtn: It may mean that perhaps the farm-support programs 
are not going to be as popular as they were. 


Mr. Hauser: It is rather interesting that, despite the farm-support 
programs, the population on farms in the 1950 census will probably be: 
about twenty-eight million—a net loss of about two million during the: 
last ten years. 


Mr. Wirru: And in the light of the mechanization and modernization | 
of farming, probably the loss ought to be even greater, should it not? 


8In 1940 the farm population of the United States numbered 30.5 million per-. 
sons. In January, 1945, the farm population had reached an estimated low of about: 
25.2 million persons, a decline of about 5.3 million persons. In addition to the long-. 
term movement of population away from the farm, unusually sharp declines in: 
the farm population came in the war years due to military inductions and to the: 
rush for jobs in the industrial centers. After the war, this movement was reversed, 
and by July, 1947, the farm population had risen to an estimated 28.8 million persons, 
but by January, 1949, it had declined again to 27.8 persons. A seasonal fluctuation: 
in the farm population must also be taken into account, namely, a seasonal flow: 
away from the farms in the winter and a flow to the farm during the crop season.. 
Thus the count in April, 1950, will represent approximately the average number: 
of persons living on farms during the year. 

Thirty years ago, the 1920 Census of Agriculture counted 246,000 tractors oni 
farms. The number of horses and mules, including colts, then numbered about! 
25 million. In 1945, there were nearly ten times as many tractors—2,422,000—on 
farms, while the number of horses and mules and colts had declined to less than! 
12 million. The 1950 Census, in light of record manufacture and sale of tractors: 
since World War II, is certainly to show further farm mechanization. Motor trucks: 
on farms three decades ago numbered about 139,000 and increased by eleven times: 
to a 1945 Census figure of 1,490,000. Farmers owned 2,146,000 passenger auto-- 
mobiles in 1920 and 4,148,000 in 1945, nearly doubling the number in twenty-- 
five years. | 

Availability of electric power through the construction of millions of miles of 
rural power service lines in the last quarter of a century has brought the farm) 
home many of the comforts and facilities of city living. In 1920, farms with elec-. 
tricity numberd 452,620. At the last farm census, in 1945, farms reporting electricity, 
had reached a sixfold total of 2,787,624 (ibid.). | 
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Mr. Hauser: That is quite possible. 


Mr. Wirtu: Finally, let us talk about the cities. What is going to 
happen to them? We have been taught to believe that the cities were 
declining in growth, that they were losing their population at the center, 
and that the great suburbs were springing up and emptying the cities. 

Mr. Ocsurn: Weare due for a little surprise there—not so much, but a 
little one. It is of this nature: You know, during the census from 1930 
to 1940, a lot of cities did not gain in population, and some lost. And I 
think, however, that there will be a gain in the cities, but the gain will be, 
of course, very much greater in the suburbs, as it was during the previous 
decade. But the center of the city, which has been losing population to 
the periphery for perhaps thirty, forty, or fifty years, will, I think, con- 
tinue, except in a few cities. There are about a half-dozen cities where 
even the center of the city will probably gain in population. 


Mr. Wirtu: And that will be very significant for city planning... 
Mr. Ocpurn: Oh, very much so. 


Mr. WirtH: . .. and redevelopment and slum eradication to make 
these centers of the cities habitable. 


Mk. Hauser: And if Ogburn is right, that, of course, will be a startling 
change from what we have experienced in many of our cities in the pre- 
ceding decade. 


Mr. Ocpurn: Of course, you might raise the question of whether you 
want to make the center of these cities habitable, or not. It is adding 
to the congestion and makes a target for the bombs. 


Mr. Wirtu: Now, then, we are agreed here, are we not, and particu- 
larly you, Hauser, since you have had so much to do with it, that the 
census is going to show us some very important things and that it is 
vital for us. 


Mr. Hauser: Without question. This census, quite apart from being 
taken because the Constitution requires it for apportionment purposes, 
is designed to meet the needs of various segments of the American 
people. 


Mr. Wirtu: In 1950, America, contrary to expectations, is fearfully 
growing. Far from being a dying nation, we are a still increasing nation. 
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We are not merely growing in numbers, but we are continuing to de 
velop economically. We are more productive. Our standard of living i. 
rising. The 1950 census makes it urgent to revise our ideas about ou: 
opportunities and our needs. We must raise our sights to meet the re: 
quirements for food, for housing, for schools, for hospitals, for recre: 
ational facilities, for job opportunities, for investment, and to meet tha 
higher educational and cultural level of the American people. 

Our focus of attention in the past has been very much upon the old 
The 1950 census reminds us that we must redirect our attention to the 
young, the future America. | 


iat 


